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ARRIVAL IN CAMP, 


A TALE OF THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


BY FRANCES BROWNE. 
CHAPTER XXII,—FRIENDS FOUND IN THE WILDERNESS. 
: ‘HE cruel treachery of her pretended friend was 
now apparent. Osuna had deliberately laid 
and carried out a plan for getting rid of her unsus- 
pecting rival. Overwhelmed by the terrors and pros- 
pect, Constance sat, or rather sank down on the 
No. 1271,—max 6, 1876. 





grassy bank. What would become of her without 
guide or guard in the unknown wilderness, the haunt 
of wild beasts, and men scarcely less savage? But a 
few minutes’ thought restored her native courage ; 
help might be nearer at hand than she was aware of; 
the summer day was still shining around her, and 
she had the surest Protector above. 

Commending herself to the care of that best and 
wisest Guardian, Constance rose and looked around 
her down the wooded steep, where the stream was 
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lost in the darkness of interlacing boughs, up the 
dell where Osuna and her canoe had disappeared. It 
might be possible to reach the Indian settlement by 
following the windings of the stream in that direc- 
tion; but the distance was great, the banks they had 
passed afforded in many places but perilous footing, 
and the night must fall before she had got half way, 
for the declining sun told herit was already far in the 
afternoon. Besides, any chance of reaching the con- 
. fines of civilisation would be more to her mind than 
going back to the clutches of old Redhand and his 
nephew. 

o get a clearer prospect, she climbed a rugged 
cliff that towered above the thicket. From its sum- 
mit Censtance saw a wide expanse of hill and dale, 
but all densely wooded, silent, and solitary. 

She descended, and walked about in every direc- 
tion where an opening between the trees presented 
itself, in hopes of finding some beaten path or sign 
of human habitation; but nothing of the kind could 
she see. At last, exhausted in strength and spirits, 
hungry, and footsore, Constance sat down on the 
trunk of a fallen tree; the sunset was flushing the 
forest with its rosy light; the wild birds were flying 
home to their nests, and she trembled at the thought 
of the night coming down on her unsheltered head, 
when a sound came through the silence of the woods 
like the tramp of heavy feet. It seemed passing 
close behind a clump of tall beeches on her right 
hand. She darted through the trees and underwood 
that blocked her way, but paused for a moment as 
she came near and looked out from the deep shadow. 
There was a bridle-path leading down a hillside, a 
train of men and pack-horses rapidly descending, 
and a voice above singing a verse that frequent hear- 
ing had made familiar to her ears in the pleasant 
grounds of the Elms. 
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** I’m far away this blessed day, 
And ne’er may see the shore, 
Agra machree, sweet liberty, 
Poor Ireland asthor.” 


Constance lived to hear the cannon thunder and 
the bellg ring out the proclamation of peace and 
freedom to her native land. But no sound ever de- 
lighted her ears more than that voice and song, for 
they were those of her father’s best man, honest, 
faithful Denis Dargan. Moving up a little, she 
could see that he had stopped Schind the rest to 
adjust the load of one of the two horses he had in 
charge, and half wild with joy the young girl 
stepped out before him, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, Denis! 
but I am glad to see you.” 

‘* Protect us ! is it seein’ ghosts for my sins I am? 
Miss Constance, darlin’, where did you come from ?” 
cried Denis, letting rope and pack fall in his astonish- 
ment. 

‘It’s a long story, Denis, and will take time to 
tell; but I am very tired and nearly starved with 
wandering about in these woods. Could you give 
me a lift on one of these horses, and a morsel of 
bread of any sort, and let me go with you wherever 
you are going, for I know you will see me safe?” 

‘It’s proud I would be to do more nor that for 
any lady; an’ layin’ down my life wouldn’t be too 
much for your father’s daughter. Here, darlin’,” 
and Denis took out of the knapsack at his back a 
neatly put-up luncheon of corn-cake and cheese. 
Jist thry that while I make a sait for you between 
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the packs on this baist, because, you see, he’s the ¢ your 


quietest, an’ we must get on.” 

By means of his own great-coat, which had been 
bundled on the knapsack, as he said, ‘‘for fear of 
cowld among the hills,” and a judicious arrange- 
ment of the packs, Denis made a very good substitute 
for a lady’s saddle, helped Constance into it, declar- 
ing that she would sit there like a queen, and set 
forward to join his company, who were by this time 
some way in advance. ‘The heiress of the Elms dis. 
cussed his welcome present, washed it down witha 
draught of cider from Dargan’s wooden flask—the 
Spartan sauce is a great improver of the most 
common fare; then she briefly related the mis. 
fortunes that had befallen her company and herself 
on their way to Pennsylvania, and the treacherous 
act of the Indian girl by which she had been left 
alone in the forest. 

‘‘Oh, the deceitful sarpent,” cried Denis; ‘‘shuro 
she must have had the heart of a say monsther to 
forge such a plot agin a girl like you; but never 
mind, Miss Constance, you’re safe from the wild 
baists o’ the wildherness, and the hands o’ thim rid 
haithens that isn’t much betther.” 

‘“‘True Denis; but what a mercy it was I met 
with you. And what province is this we are in?” 
said Constance. 

‘It?s Massachusetts, miss, as far as they can 
agree about the boundaries. We'll soon be in the 
Christian parts o’ the counthry, but not near tho 
Elms at all at all, becaise this is the New York side, 
an’ it’s on the Connecticut quarther. Howsomever, 
it don’t signify, seein’ the place is confirscated,’’ said 
the best man, with a sigh. 

‘‘Qonfiscated, Denis?” It was sad intelligenco 
regarding her gld home for the squire’s daughter. 
‘Was that the reas u left my father’s house?” 

“T didn’t leaye it till they exhorted me, miss.” 

‘‘Denis, haw did they doe that?” inquired tho 
girl, considerably puzzled. 

“Well, mis, they pult me out by the neck,” re- 
sponded Dargan. ‘‘ You see it was this way. We 
were all at paice and quietness, whin one night a 
chap come thiough the counthry wid a dhrum, telling 
them all about the fight at Lexington, and how the 
pathriot army was besaiging Boston, an’ bad luck to 
the man that didn’t get pitehforks an’ guns an’ 
set off to help them, laiyin* nobody at home but the 
women an’ myself. We would have got on like the 
flowers o’ May widout them, miss, but in less nora 
fortnight, there comes a thundherin’ rap like a bat- 
therin’ ram at the door one mornin’, an’ in comes an 
ould sinner wid a paper that he said was his com- 
mission from the Continintal Congress, an’ fell on 
readin’ it. In coarse I could make neither head nor 
tail o’ the mainin’, but the upshot was that he was 
to sind the women to their frinds, an’ me about my 
business, an’ keep possession o’ the place for the 
sarvice o’ the province, becaise Squire Delamere was 
an enemy to his counthry. There was no sayin’ 
agin’ him, he had a gang o’ thim Green Mountain 
Boys, wid Hiram Hardhead prophesyin’ black and 
blue, the baist! an’ he’s not a baist neither, for he 
wouldn’t let them put me in the Connecticut for layin’ 
the rough side o’ my tongue to them. ‘Let him go,’ 
says he, ‘he’s thrue to his employer an’ it’s not his 
fault that Delamere’s such a Tory.’ Well, that 
brought them to a bit, and at last, for dacency’s sake, 
they consinted to let me take the smallest wagon an’ 
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our fine clothes in, wid the most o’ the masther’s 
ooks an’ fancy things, inside of it. You see, 
miss, I intended to take them straight to you 
in Philadelphy, but misfortans never come single. 
I was getting along Springfield Road; the whole 
counthry was quiet round me, the men bein’ all at 
the besaigin’, an’ the women—the darlins! — 
frightened at bein’ left by themselves, not a sowl 
was to be seen, an’ I was singin’ to myself the ould 
song you heard me at, when out of a wood leaps a 
company o’ king’s sodgers, and one o’ them, layin’ 
his hand on the wagon, while the rest got hould o’ 
the horses, cries, ‘We saize this for his majesty’s 
sarvice.’ ‘Murther!’ says I; ‘what does the king 
want wid a lady’s ruffles an’ tuckers?’ ‘It’s no 
matther,’ sayshe; ‘them thrunks must be examined ; 
maybe they contain conthraband o’ war; an’ you may 
think yourself well off that you’re not hanged on 
that big three for threason,’ says he, pointin’ till a 
mighty fine oak. ‘Why?’ says I; ‘what did I 
commit?’ ‘You sung about liberty,’ says he? ‘an’ 
that’s counted threason in the ould counthry.’ ‘Is 
it?’ says I; and wid that I snaps up the bit of a fowl- 
ing-piece I had on the top of the wagon an’ linds 
him such a crack wid the stock of it as he’ll remimber 
while he has a skull. In coorse, they all chased me, 
an’ I run for me life; but when I got clain out o’ 
their reach, say I to myself, ‘Since that’s the chat, 
I'll be as big a pathriot as any o’ them.’ So I went 
sthraight to the camp before Boston ‘tan’ ’listed in 
Colonel Archdale’s militia. Miss Constance, that’s a 
mighty fine rigiment, and has the rail moral of a 
commander! ‘Thaddy Magrory’s a captain in it; 
you'll remimber him, miss, runnin’ Hiram Hardhead 
out o’ the Elms. It’s in his company I sarve; but, 
you see, ammunition is scarce in the pathriot army, 
an’ the colonel found out there was a stock of it laid 
up in a small forthress on the New York frontier 
called Cumberland Station, wid nobody but an ould 
major an’ some rusty sodgers to guard it, so he sint 
Thaddy and us up to fetch it to the camp. Says he, 
‘Be civil to the ould major, for he niver did harm or 
oppression.’ Oh! Miss Constance, he’s a rail good 
young man. So we went up an’ tuck the forthress; 
the major surrindered like an ould jewel to purvent 
the diffusion of blood. Between ourselves, him an’ 
the sodgers was shakin’ in their shoes for fear o’ the 
Indians, on account of some offince his lady give to 
the haithen sowls. Howsomever, she’s livin’ safe 
down yondher in Prospect House, an’ Thaddy’s 
bringin’ the major down wid him undher promise 
not to bear arms agin the pathriots. The sodgers 
promised the same, and the most o’ them slipped 
away to squat on the frontier. Keep up your heart, 
miss, for here we are in sight of the Dutch settle- 
ment called New Haarlem.” 

The night had fallen now, and the lights of the 
Dutch village were a welcome sight to Constance. It 
was the first outpost of civilisation on that side of the 
frontier, its farms and homesteads indenting the 
forest as the bays of the ocean indent the shore. 
there they found the rest of the company halting at 
the village inn, which was kept by a sturdy couple 
of the Vanderslock type, the only people who could 
speak English in the settlement; and they agreed to 
accommodate the young lady in their parlour, the 
one place of rest they had for genteel travellers. 

“Don’t be throubled about the payment, darlin’,” 
said Denis, ‘‘ neither the ould sinner at the Elms nor 
the thieves of king’s sodgers got my money that I 
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saved in your father’s sarvice; I have it all here in 
the foot of a silk stockin’ that my mother was married 
in—at laist, they tould me so;” and he pulled out 
the relic, which had rather a weighty appearance, 
and thrust it into Constance’s hand. 

‘“‘T must borrow some of it, Denis,” she said, try- 
ing to keep back the grateful tears which the gene- 
rosity of the noble fellow brought into her eyes. 

‘* Keep it all, my darlin’, it’s your own to the last 
farthin’, only just take care o’ the stockin’, it’s the 
only keepsake I have o’ the ould counthry and thim 
that wint down to the deep say. But I must find 
some betther frinds for you ;”” and off went Dargan. 

In a minute or two he returned, bringing with him 
Captain Magrory and Major Danby. The latter, a 
gallant old veteran whose days of active service 
seemed at their close, introduced himself to Miss 
Delamere in the complimentary style of the day— 
there was a great deal more flattering of the fair 
done in the eighteenth century than there is in our 
serious times—regretted that he could not place a 
chariot, or even a suitable horse, at her disposal, but 
humbly hoped that when they reached Prospect 
House she would allow him the honour of introducing 
her to Mrs. Danby, who would be delighted to receive 
as a guest a lady of her merit and family. 

Constance made the best acknowledgments she 
could think of; indeed, the invitation which honest 
Denis had secured for her was a real kindness under 
the circumstances, for her aunt had left Springfield 
at the beginning of the insurrection, and the young 
girl knew not where to find even a temporary home 
in her native province. Magrory had ably seconded 
Denis’s well-judged application to the major. Being 
captain of the capturing company, his words had 
weight, though the like was little needed with 
Danby’s good nature. He stood aside till all the 
compliments were paid and responded to, and then 
said he was sorry Miss Delamere had been so much 
put about, and advised her to go to sleep as soon as 
she could, for they must start early in the morning. 

Constance took his advice; but it seemed scarcely 
an hour to the tired girl till Denis was knocking at 
her room-door in the first grey light, and calling 
upon her to rise and go with him. 

The whole company were soon on the road again, 
and going at a gallop, for now their way led through 
the farms and villages of long-settled and cultivated 
Massachusetts. But there was not a man to be seen 
in the meadows or cornfields, and the women and 
children, who were doing what they could there, 
paused in their work and looked anxiously after 
them as they passed. 

At length the neighbourhood of Boston was 
reached ; and what a different scene presented itself. 
Along the public roads, bye-ways, and lanes trooped 
maids and matrons, boys and girls, some with carts, 
some with pack-horses, and some with baskets on 
their own sturdy arms, bearing provisions to friends 
and kinsmen who had no other commissariat to 
depend on. For miles all round the landward side 
of the leaguered town stretched the camp of the 
New England men, some quartered in tents, some in 
huts, and some in temporary sheds that served for 
barracks, clothed in the homespun cotton which 
formed the summer dress of the country people, 
armed mostly with fowling-pieces or hunting rifles, 
and officered by their neighbours of more or less 
experience in military affairs. That rustio rout, as 
the Duitish authorities called them, bad Zor two 
T2 
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months hemmed in five thousand of England’s best 
twoops, and were ready to meet five thousand more 
who had lately arrived by sea. 

It was noon before Captain Magrory’s company 
reached Prospect Hill—a height some two miles west 
of Boston, which was afterwards fortified, and has 
become historical as the spot from which Washington 
surveyed not only the American camp, but the 
British garrison, for camp and town lay like a map 
spread out below. At the time of our story there 
were no buildings on the hill but one solitary and 
singular-looking dwelling, which stood near its sum- 
mit, and was hence called Prospect House. It had 
been erected in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century by an emigrant from England, who got an 
ill-repute for magical practices, chiefly on account of 
a particular apartment, built like a turret on the roof, 
and having more than the usual supply of windows, 
but later times discovered him to have been an 
amateur astronomer, and the turret-room his private 
observatory. Though not exactly ruinous, it was a 
decayed, neglected place ; few tenants cared to remain 
long in a situation so exposed to winter storms and 
summer sun; and in the changes that have passed 
over the neighbourhood, the astronomer’s house has 
disappeared long ago; but as Magrory’s company 
neared the foot of the hill, Major Danby came up 
to Constance, and said, ‘‘Miss Delamere, here are 
our quarters for the present ; I am sorry we have no 
better home to offer you;” and he would have handed 
her from between the packs with stately courtesy, but 
Denis anticipated him. 

‘“‘Shure, you'll be kind to the young lady, major— 
you an’ the missus, bein’ rail ginthry yourselves— 
an’ her father, the squire, will niver forget it. Isn’t 
he the moral of a king’s officer? Good-bye, Miss 
Constance, darlin’! take care o’ yourself, an’ the 
Lord take care o’ ye too; I'll come an’ see you as 
soon as I can, but there’s hot work before us now ;” 
and away galloped Dargan after his captain and 
company, while the major and Constance turned up 
to Prospect House, and out of its door to meet them 
came Lieutenant Gray. 

‘Miss Delamere, it is an unexpected pleasure to 





see you here,” he said. ‘I wish, for your sake, the 
neighbourhood was more peaceable; but things 
never go as one wishes. Major Danby, I am sorry 
to find you in my own case; you must know Tama 
prisoner on parole to these American worthies ; the 
scoundrels I had for a company in a guard-houso 
on the Lexington road, one of old Gage’s inventions, 
deserted me at the first brush.” 

“The chances of war, my dear fellow!” and the 
major returned his hearty shake-hands. ‘‘ The chances 
of war have come to us both ; but, between ourselves, 
I was not grieved to give up my garrison in yon 
ill-starred station, and come down here to present 
our fair friend to Mrs. Danby.” 

“Mrs. Danby is gone to Watertown,” said tho 
lieutenant. ‘‘She heard there were Indians coming 
to the American camp on some business, and thought 
it better to get out of their way.” 

‘““Oh, yes; she got into a scrape with a wild lot 
up yonder. Mrs. Danby does get into scrapes some- 
times,” said the major; ‘‘ but, sir, she is a wonderful 
woman for teaching the ignorant, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

‘So I understand ;’”? and the lieutenant tried hard 
to suppress a smile. ‘‘ But she started for Water- 
town early yesterday morning, taking her two maids 
with her, so I am alone in the house. But they say 
we gentlemen on parole will all have to go to Water- 
town when George Washington comes to put things 
in regulation. However, there is no moving just now. 
Major, you are in time to see a sharp action, as I 
think it will be; so are you, Miss Delamere, if you 
don’t faint or go off in hysterics.” 

“T am a soldier’s daughter, sir, and will not 
trouble you with anything of the kind,” said the 
high-spirited girl. 

“Bravo!” and the old officer clapped her on the 
back. ‘ Wouldn’t the squire be proud to hear that! 
Come along, then, there never was a position for 
seeing like the turret-room of this housé. I have 
two famous glasses, and one of them is at your ser- 
vice, my girl.” And the lieutenant led the way into 
the solitary house, and up the narrow stair, to the 
star-gazer’s room on its roof. 


EARLY CIVILISATION. 


EY GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., CAMDEN PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT HISTORY, OXFORD, AND CANON OF CANTERBURY. 


V.—THE CIVILISATIONS OF ASIA MINOR—PHRYGIA, LYDIA, LYCIA, THE TROAS. 


MONG the nations which claimed to have existed 
from the remotest times,* and which even 
ventured to dispute the palm of antiquity with 
Egypt, + it is somewhat surprising to find the small 
and not very distinguished state of Phrygia. Phrygia 
was an inland tract, occupying the central portion of 
Asia Minor, which is an elevated plateau, bounded 
north and south by mountain-chains, and intersected 
here and there by rocky ridges. From what date 
the Phrygian people had really been settled in this 
region is exceedingly uncertain. They had con- 
geners in Thrace, { and were belicved by some to 


See Pausan. i. 14, 

Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iv 
+ Herod. ii, 2. 

t The Briges, whose name was another form of Thi: 
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have immigrated from Europe into Asia within his- 
torical memory.* But it is doubtful, on the whole, 
whether this migration has any solid grounds to rest 
upon; and quite certain that, if a fact, it must be 
one belonging to very remote times, long anterior to 
the dawn of history. The interior of Asia Minor is 
known as Phrygia to Homer, + and no hint is given 
by him of its inhabitants being newly come into the 
region. Priam had in his youth helped them when 
they were attacked by the Amazons, and speaks of 
them as if they were then (about B.c. 1300) the most 
powerful people of the peninsula. t heir own 
traditions appear to have made them autochthones, or 


* Xanthus Lydus said that the migration had taken place subsequently 
to the Trojan War (Fr. 5). 

+t © Viad,” iit, 1s4. 

¢ Lid. ii, 18d TU. 
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aboriginals; and it would seem that they believed 
the et By of the earth after the flood to have 
begun in their country.* Of course no great stress 
can be laid on such a tradition ; but it isincompatible 
with any knowledge on their part of being recent 
immigrants into their territory. 

The civilisation of the Phrygians was not of a high 
order. They were better known in the remote times 
for their warlike qualities than for any progress 
which they had made in the useful or ornamental 
arts. Homer celebrates their martial ardour} and 
the skill with which they managed their chariots, t 
but says nothing of their occupations in peace. 
Other writers note their proficiency in boxing.§ As 
timy went on, however, they developed a civilisa- 
tion, the impulse towards which may have been 
given from without, but which had features that 
were peculiar. They sculptured rock-tombs unlike 
any found elsewhere, and adorned them with an 
elegant patterning, accompanied by inscriptions. || 
They invented a musical style of a stirring and 
martial character, which was adopted as one of their 
main styles by the Greeks.{ They applied them- 
selves, if we may believe Diodorus, ** to nautical 
matters, and for the space of twenty-five years held 
the command of the Mediterranean Sea. One of 
their tribes} distinguished itself in metallurgy, and 
from their wonderful skill acquired the reputation of 
being magicians. In connection with their music, 
they composed odes and hymns, which they used in 
their religious services, and which must have had 
considerable merit, if they really ‘stimulated the 
development of lyric and elegiac composition ” among 
the Greeks of Asia. tt 

It will scarcely be argued at the present day that 


Phrygian civilisation began at a very early date. 
We cannot really trace the nation further back than 
about B.c. 1300, for their name is absent from the 
Bible, and from the early cuneiform and _ hiero- 


glyphical inscriptions. Homer is the earliest autho- 
rity for their existence; and Homer, as above 
remarked, represents them as a warlike, but scarcely 
as a civilised, people. Their written characters are 
evidently derived from the Phoenician, §§ and were 
probahly communicated to them at the time of their 
naval#upremacy, or about b.c. 903-878. Their rock- 
sculptures are most likely later than this. The king 
Midas, whose tomb and inscription still remain at 
Doganlu, near the ancient Cotyeeum, is probably the 
monarch of the name whom Eusebius|\|| made a con- 
temporary of Hezekiah (B.c. 726-697). He is, per- 
haps, the same with the Midas whom Herodotus 
mentions as the first foreigner to send offerings to 
Delphi ;§J and he possibly may be the Mita whom 
Sargon speaks of as one of his West-Asian antago- 
nists.*** Tt is not clear that a Phrygian monarchy had 





* Steph. Byz. ad voc. "Indviov. Compare the Phrygian coins which 
represent the Deluge (Mionnet, ‘Descriptions des Médailles,” vol. iv. 
pp. 234—7; and “ Bible Educator,” vol. i. pp. 33—5). 

a Péprus ad Spiyas Aye Kal "Aokdvios Geoeid)hs, THA’ e *Acxa- 
wins’ penacav Sbouive udxeoOat. Hom. “Iliad,” ii, 862-3. 

t pvyas, dvépas aloAomdaAous. “Iliad,” iii. 185. 

§ Theocrit. “Idyll.” xxii. 75-130; Apollon. Rhod. i. 937—954; 
Apollod. “ Bibliothee,” ji. 5, § 9. 

| See Texier, ‘‘ Asie Mineure,” vol. i. p. 155; and for the inscriptions, 
ef, the author's “ Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 547, 2nd edition. 

I Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece,” vol. i p. 402 (ed. of 1862), 


5 ap. Euseb, “ Chron. Can.” i. 36. 
tt The Dactyli of Mount Ida. (See ‘‘ Phordnis,” Fr. 5.) 
tt So Mr. Grote (“« Hist. of Greece,” vol. ii, p. 403). , 
§§ See the author’s ‘‘ Herodotus,” 1. 8. c. 
ti Chron. Can.” ii. p. 321. 
ph Herod. i. 14. 
** See “ Ancient Monarchies,” vol. ii. p. 422, lst ed., and compare Sir 


H. Rawlinson’s note in the author’s “Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 131, note 6; 
2ud edition, aie ibis 





existed very long before this. Inthe Homeric times 
no king is mentioned ; and the traditional Gordias, 
the founder of the kingdom, * if he be a real person- 
age, may have been the father of this Midas, and 
have ascended the throne about B.c. 750. The most 
flourishing period of Phrygia must be placed between 
B.c. 750 and B.c. 565. For centuries anterior to 
B.c. 750 it had been an important military power— 
probably the chief power of Asia Minor—but we 
have no evidence of its condition at this period, and 
cannot say whether it was civilised or barbarous. 


Tie history of Lydia is carried back by ancient 
writers very considerably beyond that of Phrygia. 
According to Herodotus, ¢ the country had been ruled 
by three dynasties in succession before its conquest 
by Cyrus (B.c. 554)--the first of them sprung from a 
certain Lydus, son of Atys; the next descended from 
the Grecian Hercules, and known as Heracleids; 
the third descended from Gyges, son of Dascylus, 
and known as Mermnads. To the Mermnad dynasty 
he assigned 170 years;{ to the Heracleids 505 
years ;§ to the dynasty which preceded the Hera- 
cleids he could assign no definite duration,—their 
origin was lost in the mists of antiquity, falling into 
the remote period when history melts into fable and 
legend. A settled monarchy had thus, according to 
the belief of Herodotus, existed in Lydia from a date 
at least as early as B.c. 1400; for we can scarcely 
allow to his first dynasty a less period than two cen- 
turies. The views of Herodotus are borne out to a 
certain extent by notices in other writers. Diodorus 
said || that the Lydians had held the command of the 
Mediterranean for ninety-two years—from B.c. 1182 
to B.c. 1090. Xanthus, the Lydian, who wrote the 
history of his native country in Greek during the 
lifetime of Herodotus, appears by his fragments to 
have recognised the three dynasties of that writer, 4 
and to have claimed for the Lydian kingdom at least 
as high an antiquity.** Homer does not throw 
much light on the subject. He does not use the 
name of ‘‘Lydians”’ at all; but it is generally agreed 
that the Méones, whom he brings from Mount 
Tmolus to the assistance of Priam, {{ represent the 
Lydian people. 

It has commonly been allowed that Herodotus’s 
third, or Mermnad, dynasty is historical.t{ Gyges, 
its first monarch, was contemporary with the Greek 
poet Archilochus, who mentioned him in his writ- 
ings.§§ He sent magnificent offerings to Delphi, 
which were seen by Herodotus, and which the priests 
called ‘‘Gygian.”’|||| Recently, his name has been 
found in the inscriptions of the contemporary Assyrian 
monarch, Sardanapalus, | who says that Gyges sent, 
him presents, and accepted for a time the position of 
an Assyrian tributary. There is thus no shadow of 





* Arrian, ‘“‘ Exp. Alex.” ii, 3; Justin xi. 7. 

+ Herod. i. 7—13. : 

t This number is obtained by adding together the years assigned to the 
several kings. It is probably in excess, since it produces an average cf 
thirty-four years to a reign. 

§ Herod. i. 7. 

|| Ap. Euseb. ‘‘ Chron. Can.” i. 36. B 

{| See the “Fragments” in C. Miller's ‘“Fragmenta Historicorum 
Grecorum,” vol. i. pp. 36-—48; and compare the fragments of Nicolaus 
Damascenus in the same work, vol. iii. pp. 880—386. This latter writer 
almost certainly followed Xanthus. : 

** Xanthus made a Lydian general found Ascalon (Fr. 23), which was 
a flourishing town in the time of Joshua (Judg. i, 18)—about B.C. 1500. | 

tt “Iliad,” ii, 864-5. Herodotus tells us that the Lydians were origi- 
nally called Méones (i. 7). s ’ 

tt Thirlwall, ‘‘ History of Greece,” vol. ii, p. 158; Grote, ‘‘ History of 
Greece,” vol. ii. p. 408. 

8§ Herod. i. 12; Arist, ‘‘ Rhet.” iii. 17. 

‘\| Herod. i. 14. 

“| See Mr, G. Smith’s “ History of Assur-bani-pal,” pp. 64, 71, and 73 
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doubt that a powerful and civilised monarchy was | time of their sovereignty.* This invention implies a 
established on the west coast of Asia Minor at least | high degree of mercantile intelligence, and can 


as early as the beginning of the seventh century. 
With regard to the second, or Heracleid, dynasty, 
there is more doubt. That a family distinct from 


scarcely have been made until commercial transac- 
tions with foreign nations had become both numerous 
and intricate. Herodotus tells us that the Lydians, 


that of the Mermnads ruled in Lydia before the | so far as he knew, were the first to engage in retail 
accession of Gyges may be pronounced certain; and | trade as a profession; and among the nations of 


the continuous list of six kings, preserved by Nicolas of 
Damascus,* and taken by him most probably from 
Xanthus, seems to deserve acceptance as historical. 
But beyond this all is uncertain. We do not know 
what authority the Lydian informants of Herodotus 
had for their statement that the second dynasty 
contained twenty-two kings in a direct line, whose 
reigns conjointly made up the number of 505 years. 
The statement itself is exceedingly improbable; t 
and it seems on the whole unlikely that the Lydians 
of the fifth century B.c. were in possession of authentic 
records and of an exact chronology reaching back 
between 700 and 800 years. ‘Their estimate can 
scarcely have been anything better than a rough 
guess at the time that the (so-called) Heracleid 
dynasty had lasted. It may easily have been some- 
thing worse. It may have been an attempt to sup- 
port by an apparent synchronism the idea of a con- 
nection between the royal houses of Assyria and 
Lydia, dating from the thirteenth century 8.c., which 
some of the Lydians seem clearly to have asserted. t 
But this supposed connection is probably a pure 
fiction, § the offspring of national vanity, without any 
foundation in fact. If the chronology was really 
invented to bolster up this figment, it does not de- 
serve a moment’s consideration, but may be con- 
signed at once to oblivion. 

As for the first Herodotean dynasty, its non- 


historical character has been almost universally 


admitted. || The kings assigned to it are clearly 
mythical personages, belonging, not to the nation’s 
history, but to its pantheon. Manes is the heros 
eponymus of the Méones, or Meeones; Atys and Cotys 
are gods; Lydus and Asies are again eponymous 
heroes; Meles is an ideal founder of the capital. 
History begins at the earliest with the Heracleids ; 
but scarcely with Agron, who is not more real than 
Brute the Trojan, or than Hengist and Horsa, sons 
of Witgils, and great-grandsons of Odin. We cannot 
trace the Heracleids further back than about B.c. 850 ; 
the dynasty may have commenced some centuries 
earlier, but we really know nothing of Lydia before 
the ninth century. 

From this time, however, if not even earlier, the 
Lydians appear to have been civilised. The wealth 
which Gyges boasted descended to him from the 
Heracleid kings, who doubtless washed the sands of 
Pactolus, and worked the mines of Tmolus for many 
generations. Commercial activity must have com- 
menced and have made much progress under their 
sway, if, as seems tolerably certain, the invention of 
coined money was made by the Lydians during the 





* See the “ Fragm. Hist. Gr.” vol. iii. pp. 880—6. 

+ A continuous descent from father to son for twenty-two generations, 
without any failure of male offspring, or even any descent to a grandson, 
is very unlikely. 

t The supposed genealogy of the first Heracleid king, who was said 
to have been “son of Ninus and grandson of Belus,” proves this. 

§ There is no trace in the Assyrian inscriptions of any connection 
between Lydia ard Assyria prior to the time of Gyges. Assyrian in- 
fluence does not previously extend beyond Cilicia, Cappadocia, and 
perhaps South-eastern Phrygia. 

i| Heeren, “Manual of Ancient History,” p. 478, E. T. ; Grote, “ Hist. 
oi Greece,” vol. ii. p. 408 ; Volney, “ Recherches surl'Histoire Ancienne,” 
vol. i. p. 306; P. Smith, “ Ancient History,” vol. i. pp. 252-3, etc, 


| 





Western Asia they were noted for industry, for 
mental activity, and for a readiness to hold inter- 
course with foreign countries. They were skilled in 
music,{ and invented a style of their own, which the 
Greeks regarded as soft and effeminate. They 
claimed to have invented a variety of games at a 
very remote period.§¢ They were ship-builders, and 
did not shrink from the perils of long voyages.|| In 
glyptic art their early coins show them to have made 
some progress, for the animal forms upon these coins 
have considerable merit. They were well acquainted 
with the art of squaring and polishing hard stono 
and marble. If the rock-sculptures existing in their 
country ** are to be ascribed to them, we must give 
them credit for some grandeur of conception, as well 
as for a power of executing such works under difii- 
culties. 

A grandeur of conception is also evidenced by the 
most remarkable of all the Lydian works which are 
still extant. The barrow, or tumulus, is a somewhat 
rude and common construction, requiring no great 
mechanical skill, and possessing little impressiveness, 
unless it is of vast size. The Lydians having adopted 
this simple form, which appears also in the neigh- 
bouring Troad,}} for the tombs of their kings, gave 
dignity and majesty to their works by the scale on 
which they constructed them. The largest of them 
all, the famous ‘‘ tomb of Alyattes,’’ Herodotus com- 
pares with the monuments of Egypt and Babylon. ‘t 
It was a conical mound, above a thousand feet in 
diameter, emplaced upon a basement of hewn stone, 
and crowned with five stele, or pillars, bearing in- 
scriptions. It covered more space than the Great 
Pyramid, but can scarcely have had so great an 
elevation. In its centre it contained a sepulchral 
chamber, eleven feet long, eight broad, and seven 
high, formed of large blocks of white marble highly 
polished.§§ It stood on the summit of a range of 
limestone hills which skirts the valley of the Hermus 
on the north, and is still ‘‘a conspicuous object on all 
sides.”’ |||| 

Herodotus speaks as if this tumulus had in his 
day stood alone. It is scarcely possible, however, that 
this was reallyso. The monument stands now in the 
midst of a necropolis of similar tombs, all of which 
are seemingly of at least equal antiquity. Modern 
travellers have counted more than sixty of these 
tumuli; and among them are three or four but 





* If the Lydians invented coined money, as asserted by Herodotus 
(. 94), Xenophanes of Colophon (ap. Poll. ix. 88), and others, they must 

ave done so before the time of Pheidon 1, who introduced coined 
money into Argolis. 
century before Gyges. 

+ Herod. i. 94. . 

t On the Lydian music, see Mr. Grote’s ‘‘ History of Greece,” vol. ii. 
pp. 402—7; and compare Professor Donkin’s article in Smith's 
*“ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” ad voc. MUSICA. 

§ As dice, huckle-bones, and ball. (See Herod. i. 94.) 

|| So Herodotus, 1. s. c. Compare the statement of Diodorus (ap. 
Euseb. ‘‘Can. Chron.” i. 36), that they once held the command of the 
Mediterranean. 

{| See the author’s ‘“‘ Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 567. P 

** Texier, ‘‘ Asie Mineure,” vol. ii. p. 8304; Hamilton, ‘Researches in 
Asia Minor,” vol. i. p. 50. P 

tt Schliemann’s ‘‘ Troy and its Remains,” p. 178, and plate opposite. 

tt Herod. i. 93. 

§§ See the author’s “ Herodotus,” vol. i. p. 184, note 6, 

\\\| Hamilton, vol. i. p. 146. 

“i Chandler, “ Tour in Asia Minor,” p. 302, 


But Pheidon I flourished about B.¢. 750, or half a 
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little inferior in size to the “tomb of Alyattes.” 
These are, in all probability, the tombs of other 
(previous) Lydian kings, whose works Alyattes de- 
termined to outdo when he raised his great sepulchre. 
The size and number of the tumuli render this 
Lydian necropolis a most impressive sight. “It is 
impossible,” says Mr. Hamilton,* a traveller rarely 
moved to admiration, ‘to look upon this collection 
of gigantic mounds, three of which are distinguished 
by their superior size, without being struck with the 
power and enterprise of the people by whom they 
were erected, and without admiring the energies of 
the nation who endeavoured to preserve the memories 
of their kings and ancestors by means of such rude 
and lasting monuments.” 

Lydian civilisation belongs, then (so far as ap- 
pears), to the three centuries commencing B.c. 850, 
and terminating B.c. 550. Like Phrygian civilisation, 
it was (apparently) of home growth, only very 
slightly affected by the influence of Egypt, or of 
Assyria, or even of Phoenicia. The chief mark which 
it left behind it was the invention of coined money, 
whereby it gave an impetus to trade and commerce 
that can scarcely be too highly appreciated. In other 
respects it was not a civilisation of a high order. It 
did not affect literature, or science, or even art, other- 
wise than slightly. It probably, however, had somo 
refining and softening influence on social intercourse 
and manners. Though the character of the Lydians 
for luxury and effeminacy belongs especially to later 
times, + to the period when they had become subjects 
of the Persian or Macedonian monarchy, yet we may 
trace, under the independent kingdom, the germs of 
this soft temper. Anacreon, who lived at the time 
of the Persian conquest, and can scarcely have lived 
long enough to note a change of character produced 
by subjection, pointedly remarked upon it.{ It was 
alluded to by Sappho,§ his earlier contemporary. 
Herodotus, in his story of Gyges, in his account of 
Lydian manners during the reign of Alyattes, and in 
his description of the court of Croesus, implies it.|| 
Lydia must have played an important part in polish- 
ing and humanising the Greeks, to whom they were 
for a century and a half the main representatives of 
Asiatic civilisation. 


In the south-western corner of Asia Minor we 
have traces of a third civilisation, which, though 
somewhat later than the two that we have been con- 
sidering, is so united to them by locality, and so near 
to them in respect of time, as to render its conjunc- 
tion with them in this review of early civilisations 
natural, if not necessary. lLycia extended along the 
southern coast of the peninsula from long. 28° 40' to 
380° 40', comprising the fertile valleys of the Calbis 
and Xanthus, together with a large quantity of pic- 
turesque mountain country. It was inhabited by 
various warlike tribes, who maintained their inde- 
pendence] down to the time when Cyrus, having 
conquered Croesus (B.c. 554), commanded his general, 
Harpagus, to complete the subjugation of Asia 

inor. Harpagus reduced the Lycians after en- 





* “Researches,” vol. i. p. 146. 

t See Grote, “Hist. of Greece,” vol. ii. p. 405; and compare Herod. 
1.155, 157; Alschyl. “Pers.” 41(&Bpodtairos Avdo1) ; Athenteus, “ Deipn.” 
XV. p. 690, C; Suidas ad voc. KaptKn. 

. ¢ Anacreon (100) uses the word Avdorabhs, “ Lydian-tempered,” for 
ndurabhs, “soft-tempered.” 


§ Sapph. Fr. 54, ed. Schneidewin, 
q Herod. i, 8—12, 29, and 93, 
q Lvid. i. 28, 





countering a desperate resistance,* and apparently 
received as his reward the satrapy, or rather sub- 
satrapy,t of Lycia, which continued to be held by 
his descendants for eiglity or a hundred years as a 
hereditary fief. During this period we find a style 
of architecture and of glyptic art existing in the 
country, which is very surprising.t The Lycians 
either carve themselves sepulchral chambers out of 
the solid rock, or build themselves tombs of large 
masses of squared stone, in each case fashioning 
their sepulchres after the form of either a temple or 
a house, and adorning them with bas-reliefs, which 
approach nearly to the excellence of the best Greek 
art. These early Lycian sculptures furnish a most 
curious problem. They are so Greek in character as 
to suggest strongly the idea of Greek influence. But 
they are accompanied by Lycian inscriptions, and 
they belong apparently to a time when Persia, and 
not Greece, was mistress of the territory. The 
question arises, Did art make the leap from the 
sculptures of Assyria to those of Lycia in Asia, 
without the help of the Greeks? and was Greece 
indebted to Lycia for the great bulk of those high 
qualities which are usually regarded as exclusively 
characterising the artistic productions of Hellas? 
If so, the Lycians deserve to stand on a pedestal 
among the Asiatic nations, and to be regarded as 
constituting a most important link in the long serics 
whereby the torch of knowledge has been handed on 
from age to age, and the gains made in early times 
by primitive Asiatic races have become the heritage 
of Europe and the common possession of modern 
civilised nations. 

Nor are the Lycian sculptures important only as 
indicating the high artistic excellence to which the 
nation had attained. They show in the details of 
dress and furniture an advanced state of upholstery 
and of textile industry,|| which we should certainly 
not have expected to find among a peoplo so little 
known and so seldom mentioned by ancient writers.¥] 
We must conclude from the reliefs assigned to the 
middle of the sixth century 3.c. that the Lycians were 
already, at the time of the Persian conquest, on a 
par with any other Asiatic nation in the comforts 
and luxuries of life, while they excelled all other 
Asiatics in artistic merit and genius. 

It is in accordance with the general idea which we 
thus obtain of Lycian civilisation, to find that the 
position of women in Lycia was much higher than 
that usually assigned to the weaker sex by Orientals. 
Citizenship and nobility were transmitted in Lycia 
by the female line; and men, in tracing their 
genealogies, gave the list of their female, and not 
of their male, ancestors.** Moreover, the Lycian 
sculptors freely exhibited the forms of women in 
their bas-reliefs, representing them as unveiled 





* Ibid. i. 176. 

+ Lycia, according to Herodotus (iii. 90), was included with Aolis, 
Tonia, Caria, and Pamphylia, in the first satrapy of Darius. Sub-satraps, 
however, were common in Persia (Xen. ‘‘ Hell.” iii. 1, §10; lian. “‘ Hist. 
Var.” xii. 1, etc.) ‘ 

t For the Lycian art and architecture, see the adiiiitable works of Sir 
C. Fellows, entitled ‘‘A Journal written during an Excursion ih Asia 
Minor,” and ‘An Account of Discoveries in Lycia.” Comparé also the 
Travels of Forbes and Spratt. 

§ See especially the matured views of Sir C. Fellows, as stated in his 
‘Lycian Coius ” (1855), pp. 18, 19. 

|| See especially the chairs, footstools, aiid dresses on thé “ Harpy 
Tomb,” now in the British Museum. 

“| We mean “ancient” in a strict sensé. From the time of their 
connection with Rome (B.¢. 188) the Lycians are frequently mentioned ; 
but they had then lost their Asiatic character, and become thoroughly 
Hellenised. 

** Herod. i, 178, 
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before men, and as present with them at banquets.* 
Herodotus, in close agreement with the monuments, 
notes this fact of the Caunians,t who are proved by 
the inscriptions of their country to have been a mere 
branch of the Lycian people.t 


The three civilisations of which we have treated 
belong most probably to the space between B.0. 850 
and 450. If they ascend any higher, it is impossible, 
for want of records, to trace them. We may, how- 
ever, gather from Homer, and from certain modern 
researches, that in the north-western corner of the 
peninsula, a civilisation of a somewhat low type was 
established on the banks of the Scamander some 
four or five centuries earlier. Whether Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries are to be regarded as having 
brought to light the veritable city whereof Homer 
sang or no, at any rate they prove the existence of 
metallurgic and ceramic skill, and of a certain 
amount of ingenuity and taste in ornament at a very 
remote date, prior to the introduction of letters, § 
and while flint and stone instruments were still em- 
ployed to a large extent, || in the district where Troy 
must have stood—the broad plain, bounded by hills, 
which is watered by the two streams of the Scamander 
and the Simois. If not the actual relics of the city 
of Priam, they indicate probably what the relics of 
that city would be if we were to find them, and what 
the character of its civilisation was. We cannot 
agree with Dr. Schliemann that his discoveries 
reveal ‘a great civilisation and a great taste for art.” 
What we find is a knowledge of metallurgy sufficient 
te produce cups, vases, ornaments, and implements, 
some of which are cast, some wrought by the 
hammer, some brought into their actual shape by a 
fusing together of their pieces; an acquaintance 
with the method of hardening copper by uniting it 
with an alloy of tin;** a power of producing terra 
cotta jars of a good quality, and as much as two feet 
in height; a tolerable taste in personal ornament, 
especially shown in female head-dresses, in bracelets, 
and in earrings ;t{ a fair skill in.masonry; and a 
very moderate power of imitating animal forms. tt 
On the other hand, we note in the entire series of 
remains a general clumsiness of shape, and a style 
of ornamentation which is rude, coarse, and childish. 
In no remains of antiquity have we seen less elegance 
than in the thirty-two pages of ‘‘whorls” with which 
Dr. Schliemann’s work closes. The patterning, where 
it is imitative at all, imitates animals as children do 
—with dots for heads, and lines for ears, body, tail, 
and legs; where it is merely conventional, it is 
clumsy, irregular, and without beauty. The vases, 
cups, etc., are somewhat better. Occasionally the 
shapes are moderately good, but the great mass are 
either grotesque or clumsy. In the ornaments alone 





* See especially the bas-reliefs on the tomb of Zala, in the British 
Museum, which, though latish, have still a strong Lycian character 
about them. 

+ Herod. i. 172. 

t Fellows, ‘“‘ Lycian Coins,” p. 5. 

§ We are wholly sceptical as to Dr. Schliemann’s “‘ eighteen inscrip- 
tions” (“Troy and its Remains,” p. 378). They have been interpreted 
as Chinese (ibid. e 51), as written in the Cyprian character from left to 
right (ibid. p. 366), and as written in the same character from right to left 
(ibid. P. 868). It is finally confessed (p.369) that they are not interpreted 
or deciphered at all. To us they appear a mere rude patterning, in no 
essential respect different from the markings allowed to be patterns, 

ane 7 its Remains,” pp. 21, 22, 94, 112, etc. 
id. p. 22. 

*© Ibid. p. 861. The alloy is less than was ultimately found to be 
—. The tin should stand to the copper as one to ten. In the 
‘Trojan ” specimens analysed it is at most as one to eleven ; at least, as 
ons to 26. 

tt ‘* Troy and its Remains,” pp. 8385—340. 

t} Ibid. pp. 87, 150, 232, 237, 352, 853, etc. 
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is there any approach to artistic excellence, and even 
these fail to justify tho raptures into which they 
throw the discoverer.* 

It is not unlikely that a civilisation of the character 
revealed to us by Dr. Schliemann’s researches at 
Hissar-lik was spread widely over Asia Minor in 
times anterior to the Lydian, Phrygian, and Lycian 
developments. There are various remains of very 
primitive art in the country,+ which are still unclas- 
sified, and which may belong to this early period. It 
is a marked characteristic of the art that itis of native 
growth, not the result of Babylonian, or Assyrian, or 
Egyptian, or Phoenician influence. It is, in fact, 
Aryan art, and the civilisation which it accompanies 
and indicates is Aryan civilisation. That civilisa- 
tion is characterised by imagination and progressive- 
ness in religion, by a tendency towards freedom in 
politics, by an elevated estimate of woman, by a 
general activity and industry, and by a high appre- 
ciation of art, a constant inventiveness, and a strain- 
ing after ideal perfection. It was only in European 
communities that these tendencies fully worked 
themselves out; but their germs may be seen in 
these early Asiatic efforts, when the Aryan race, in 
its infancy, was trying its powers. 


FIDDLES. 


HAT the violin is the first of all instruments 
every musical tyro has heard, and though 
there are many people who refuse to accept the 
dictum, their dissent is founded rather on prejudice 
than on sound knowledge. The reasons for the pre- 
ference of the violin to all other inventions for the 
production of sweet and melodious sound are many, 
and are obvious to all persons gifted with an average 
ear for harmony. It is the only instrument which 
can be said to have a perfect scale, that is, a scale 
complete throughout its compass—we mean a scale, 
if scale it can be called, comprising every variation 
of pitch between its highest and lowest note. Other 
instruments ascend and descend by steps of single 
notes or half-notes; the violin alone, with some 
asserted exceptions not worth mentioning, can glide 
up or down as it were by insensible gradations. 
Then the tones of a good violin are superior in 
timbre, or quality, to those of all other instruments, 
and in this respect are only to be excelled by a voice, 
naturally fine, which has been highly cultivated. 
More than this, in the hands of a finished performer, 
the violin is capable of infinitely greater expression 
than can be produced by any other means, and it is 
this last quality that most endears it to the pro- 
fession, and has obtained for it such general favour. 
In able hands it can excite laughter and merriment, 
and it can move to tears; it can be made to express 
or respond to almost every mood of feeling, from the 
wildest peans of triumph to the sympathising moans 
of sorrew and regret. It is little wonder that men, 
and women too, of sensitivity and imagination are 
found willing to devote their lives to its com- 
panionship, and to the cultivation of its fascinating 
capabilities. 
The fiddle, in some form or other, seems to have 
existed almost from time immemorial. Whoever it 
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+t See xier, ‘‘Asie Mineure,” vol. i. pp. 222—224; HamiJton, 
“ Researches,” vol. i. pp. 882-8, 308-5; “Transactions of Society of 


D. 
Biblical Archeology,” a iv. pp. 336—846. 
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was that first discovered that a stretched string could 
be maintained in vibration by drawing another string 
aeross it at right angles, he it was who, if he did 
not invent the fiddle, really suggested the invention. 


The addition of more strings, tho art of stopping | 


with the fingers, and the substitution of the horse- 
hair bow, were after improvements. Fiddles of a 
rude sort were used in the East long before they were 
known in Europe, and for centuries before the modern 


violin had been achieved, the southern peoples of 
the Continent were familiar with instruments which, 
inasmuch as their tones were produced by the action 
of a bow upon their strings, must be put into the 
category of fiddles. 

_ The invention of the violin as we see it to-day, as 
it has existed for over three hundred years past, and 
as it is likely to exist henceforth (for any material 
improvement is hardly possible), is due to the Italians 
—a fact which has been denied by other nations, 
but which is sufficiently proved by philological 
arguments that are irresistible. Specimens of the 
earliest made violins are yet to be met with, which 
date about as far back as the middle of the fifteenth 


century; but they are different in shape from the 

ordinary model, which appears to have originated 
| with the Cremonese makers about the beginning of 
| the sixteenth century. The most celebrated of these 
makers were the Amati family, the Guarnerius family, 
and Stradivarius—the last being the most celebrated, 
partly, perhaps, from his long life, for he lived to 
reach the age of ninety-two, and is said to have 
made fiddles for nearly seventy years, 


From the portrait by Sir Henry Raeburn. 
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Let us look just for a moment at what had to be 
done before a really good violin could be made. 
The quality of the tone being for the most part 
dependent on the tension of the strings producing it 
—the greater the tension the better the tone—and 
the perfectly free vibration of the structure which 
carries them, the object to be achieved was the con- 
struction of a fabric that would bear an enormous 
tension, and yet be of so light a mass as to vibrate 
throughout its entire substance under the action of 
the bow. Now the tension required to bring an 
ordinary violin up to concert pitch is enough to lift 

| three or four hundredweight from the ground. Bear 


| that fact in mind, and then look at a violin by any 
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decent maker. You see, if you weigh it, it hardly 
weighs two pounds altogether, and if you take away 
the finger-board, scroll, neck, pegs, etc., which are 
all extraneous to the fabric, it scarcely weighs a 
pound and a-quarter. The back and the belly are less 
than the eighth of an inch in average thickness—the 
sides are not so thick as a shilling. How comes it 
to be strong enough to bear the monstrous tension to 
which it is subjected for years together without 
intermission, and yet to last for centuries without 
deterioration? The answer is, that it is a triumph— 
a perfect marvel—of mechanical ingenuity and of 
deft workmanship. Every portion of the material 
used bears its share of the strain; where that is most 
severe the parts are strengthened to meet it by the 
insertion of blocks of wood, small and light, which 
blocks are connected together by thinnest linings in 
such a way as to support and strengthen each other. 
The belly is further strengthened by a bass-bar—a 
small strip of wood glued under one foot of the 
bridge. The tension of the strings longitudinally is 
lessened by their downward pressure on the bridge, 
and the bridge is supported by the soufid-post; an 
upright pillar of light wood (which can be shifted at 
pleasure) between the back and the belly. This 
ingenious combination of resistances must have bééh 
the outcome of numberless careful experimefits, and 
is really a triumph of engineering. Of coufée, When 
the invention was oncé completed ail¥ one dould imi- 
tate it; and hence the abundance of eheap fiddles 
which are everywhere to be met with. 

The commerce in violins, uttder which fais we 
include tenors, violoncello, or bassés and dotible- 
basses, is the occupation of a class 6f déalé¥s eom= 
paratively few in number, and who do hot come 


much before the public. Few men study the gubject 
thoroughly, and withotit 4 fred deal of atiidy it is 


impossible, as we have hea dealérs phrase it, “ for 
a man to know what @ fiddle is.” Where there ate 
a hundred connoisséuis Who cai decide fairly on the 
merits and mastership of a painting, there is hardly 
one who is qualified to proiiotiticé authoritatively on 
the merits of a violin, and to décla¥e who was its 
maker. Like picturés, violins can bé copied, and even 
with greater exactiiess. Like pictii#es, t66, Violitis 
are often signed by theit makers—that is, they have 
tickets pasted on the batk inside, and legible throtigh 
the § holes. But the fotgers of Violins; like the 
copyers of paintings, are given to forge these tickets, 
printing them with old type on old foreign ribbed 
paper, torn from blank leaves of old books, so that 
little reliance can be placed on a ticket, however 
genuine it looks. Still, the really accomplished 
connoisseur is rarely deceived. There is something 
in the model of a genuine Cremona—there is some- 
thing in the grain of the wood, something in the 
carving of the scroll, something in the contour of the 
§ holes and their harmony with the curves of the 
fabric, something in the quality and dexterity of the 
purfleing—which distinguishes an original from a 
copy, and which, though it cannot be set down in 
words, is patent to the experienced and educated 
eye. Above all, there is the old Italian varnish, the 
composition of which baffles, and has long baffled, 
the forgers, and the absence of which is fatal to 
their complete success. 

There is no reason why violins should not be made 
as well now as they ever have been made; and, if 
we are to judge by their strength of tone, the pro- 


ductions of some of the modern makers are in| 
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nothing inferior to those made in Cremona two or 
three centuries ago; but there is a certain mellow- 
ness and fulness—not loudness—of tone that is duo 
to age alone, and is supposed to result from the 
thorough dryness of the wood. It seems an odd 
thing to say, but it is a fact, that connoisseurs, in 
assessing the value of an old violin, are swayed more 
by the appearance of it than by the sound. Ifit be 
not of the best model; if it be too much bombé, or 
bulged; if the § holes are too large or are ill-shaped ; 
if the wood is coarse or unevenly grained; if the 
scroll is clumsily shaped or too smoothly finished 
off ; and especially if the varnish be not vivid and 
transparent, and do not bear the evidence of age and 
fair work in the abserice of small portions of it, 
which have chipped off, and thus in a manner 
fréekled the surface of the wood,—if it have any of 
thésé defects it will not bé valued at the highest 
pricé. So important is thé quality and condition of 
the ¥arnish, that Violins which would readily fetch 
hundreds of pounds, owing to their excellence in this 
one particular, wold be reduced in value from hun- 
dreds of pounds to ters, aid to less than that, if their 
vathish weirs removed. 
heté até certain violins whose history is known 
as well as that of the Transfiguration of Raphael or 
thé Kolisi-noor diaiiend, and which are held in 
alinost #8 much VéHétation by connoisseurs. The 
pedigtes, by which itiust be understood the succes- 
sive Otwnership, of iitiinbers of the finest works of 
the C#emonese miké#s may be traced back for 
several gétierations, If by any chance one of them 
comés inte the matket—which does happen now and 
theh—th6 é¥éit i8 800n known all over Europe, an] 
the éétipetitioa for it is as keen and eager as it 
would be fot @ pitture by Correggio or Tintoretto, 
aiid the purchase of the oné might entail as large a 
aymeént as that of the other. Still, considering tho 
fargo numbet 6f Vidliiis made in Cremona by the 
Amati, by Stradivatitis—who, working at his craft 
for fiearly sevéity Years, most probably produced 
more tha & thousatid—by the Guarnerius family, 
and othe#s, thei? é6evals, imitators, and successors, 
there mist b8 fitinbeis of their works scattered 
throtighoiit the Continent in the possession of persons 
unacquaitited With their value. To discover these 
treasures—to dig them out of their sepulchres and 
to restore them to the light of day, is the business of 
the travelling connoisseurs, of whom there are always 
a few continually on the move in their speculative 
expeditions from one country to another. When 
success has crowned their efforts, they carry their 
prizes to London or Paris, where a fair market 
always awaits them. A genuine collector, a man of 
the right spirit, would make nothing of starting for 
the Cape, or for Syria, or, indeed, anywhere, if he 
but knew there was a reasonable chance of dealing 
for a genuine article on his arriving at the end of his 
journey. We have known a man to take a trip from 
one end of the kingdom to another for the chance of 
being able to buy up the splinters of a Stradivarius 
which had got smashed in a railway collision ; in 
which object he was fortunately successful ; and suc- 
cessful, too, in reconstructing the shattered fabric, 
and in realising a good purse of money by the opera- 
tion. Mr. C. Reade, in his capital articles on the 
Violin Exhibition which was held at the Kensington 
Museum in 1872, gives the following narrative apropos 
of the enthusiasm and romance of fiddle-dealing. 
“Nearly fifty years ago a gaunt Italian, called 
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Luigi Tarisio, arrived in Paris one day with a lot 
of old Italian instruments by makers whose names 
were hardly known. The principal dealers, whose 
minds were narrowed, as is often the case, to 
three or four makers, would not deal with him. 
M. Georges Ohanot, younger and more intelli- 
gent, purchased largely, and encouraged him to 
return. He came back next year with a better 
lot; and yearly increasing his funds, he flew 
at the highest game, and in the course of thirty 
years imported nearly all the finest specimens of 
Stradivarius and Guarnerius France possesses. He 
was the greatest connoisseur that ever lived, or ever 
can live, because he had the true mind of a con- 
noisseur, and vast opportunities. He ransacked 
Italy before the tickets in the old violins had been 
tampered with by the dealers, in order that every 
brilliant masterpiece might be assigned to some 
popular name. To his immortal credit, he fought 
against this mania, and his motto was, ‘To every 
master his due honour.’ The man’s whole soul was 
in fiddles. He was a great dealer, but a greater 
amateur. Hehad gems by him that no money would 
purchase—gems that he would not show to others, 
lest he might be tempted to sell them. 

“Well, one day Georges Chanot, senior, who is 
perhaps the best judge of violins left, now Tarisio 
is gone, made an excursion to Spain, to see if he 
could find anything there. He found mighty little. 
But, coming to the shop of a fiddle-maker in Madrid 
—one Ortega—he saw the belly of an old bass hung 
up with other things. Chanot rubbed his eyes, and 
asked himself, was he dreaming? The belly of a 
Stradivarius bass roasting in a shop window! He 
went in, and very soon bought it for about forty francs. 
He then ascertained that the bass belonged to a lady 
of rank. The belly was full of cracks, so, not to 
make two bites of a cherry, Ortega (to whom the 
bass had been sent for repair) had made a nice new 
one. Chanot carried this precious fragment home, 
and hung it up in his shop, but not in the window, 
for he is too good a judge not to know the sun will 
take all the colour out of that maker’s varnish. 
Tarisio came in from Italy, and his eye lighted 
instantly on the Stradivarius belly. He pestered 
Chanot till the latter sold it him for a thousand 
francs, and told him where the rest was. Tarisio no 
sooner knew this than he flew to Madrid. He learned 
from Ortega where the lady lived, and called on her 
to see it. ‘Sir,’ said the lady, ‘it is at your dis- 
position.” That does not mean much in Spain. 
When he offered to buy it, she coquetted with him, 
said it had been long in the family; money could 
not replace a thing of that kind; in short, she put on 
the screw, as she thought, and sold it him for about four 
thousand frances. What he did with the Ortega belly 
is not known—perhaps sold it to some person in the 
tooth-pick trade. He sailed exultant for Paris with 
the Spanish bass in a case. He never let it out of 
his sight. The pair were caught in a storm in the 
Bay of Biscay. The shiprolled; Tarisio clasped his 
bass tight, and trembled. It was a terrible gale, and 
for one whole day they were in real danger. Tarisio 
spoke to me of it with a shudder. I will give his 
real words, for they struck me at the time, and I 
have often thought of them since: ‘Ah, my poor 
Mr. Reade, the bass of Spain was all but lost!’ Was 
not this a true connoisseur ? a genuine enthusiast? 
Observe! There was also an ephemeral insect, 
called Luigi Tarisio, who would have gone down with 





the bass; but that made no impression on his mind. 
He got it safe to Paris. A certain high priest in 
these mysteries called Vuillaume, with the help of a 
sacred vessel, called the glue-pot, soon rewedded tho 
back and sides to the belly, and the bass, being now 
just what it was when the ruffian Ortega put his finger 
in the pie, was sold for £800, or 20,000 francs. ‘This 
identical violoncello was shown at the Kensington 
Museum, reposing quietly in a case, ‘ post tot 
naufragta tutus,’ safe and sound after all its perils.” 
A word or two on fiddle-playing? How is it 
that though there are more male performers on thie 
violin than on all other instruments put togethir, 
yet the appearance of a really first-rate master is so 
rare? Admirable players abound, and will be found 
in almost every trained orchestra—men who can 
execute any passage you set before them with caso 
and mastery—so admirably, indeed, that we should 
call them perfect masters of their art were it not 
that now and then, once in a generation, but scarcely 
oftener, there comes some prodigy of genius, with a 
fiddle in his hand, who plays—on it, shall we say? 
or rather, shall we not say that he plays upon us 
through that magic instrument? that he takes our 
senses captive, stirs our passions, rouses our emo- 
tions, and compels us to mirth or consigns us to 
melancholy at his will? Forty odd years ago we had 
Paganini. After him came his Swedish shadow, Ole 
Bull; and then, after an interval of many years, 
Joachim, who enchants us now. Not that we aro 
unmindful of or ungrateful to such men as Mori, 
Sivori, and dear Old Lindley, who talked to us so 
lovingly out of that violoncello of his, and some one 
or two dozen of other accomplished artists to whom, 
in times past, we were indebted for so much plea- 
sure. Why is it that the excellence which is shown 
by the greatest masters to be attainable is so rarely 
attained? Well, it may be that the answer is simple 
enough. The difficulty of thoroughly mastering the 
violin—the difficulty, that is, of combining perfect 
execution with brilliancy of tone and perfect expres- 
sion, is so vast, that nothing short of indomitable 
patience and perseverance, united with those indis- 
pensable faculties which all good players must 
possess, will succeed in overcoming them. ‘Twelve 
years’ practice,” says a musical critic, ‘‘ on the violin, 
will produce about as much proficiency as one year’s 
practice on the piano.” If that is so, we may well 
imagine that a man who, by dint of perseverance, 
has at length qualified himself to take his place in 
an orchestra, may content himself by merely main- 
taining his acquired skill, without attempting to 
rival the great heads of the profession. ‘lhe time 
which some students will devote to fiddling is almost 
incredible. ‘\e have known a clever man to practise 
during every waking hour in the day, rising early 
and sitting up late, and sparing hardly one hour in 
the twenty-four for meals, for two years together, in 
the hope of qualifying himself for the leadership in 
a provincial orchestra, which, after all, he failed in 
doing. We have known men who fiddled in bed 
when they could not sleep, rather than waste the 
time; and others who have carried a dumb finger- 
board in their pockets, in order to practise the finger- 
ing of difficult passages while walking abroad or 
travelling by coach. It seems unaccountable that 
people should manifest such enthusiasm in “ kittling 
th’airm wi’ horsehair,” as little Benjie phrases it in 
‘‘Redgauntlet.”” But the truth is, there is a fascina- 
tion in the bow and the finger-board of a fiddle you 
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love that carries you on whether you will or no, and 
that to a man who loves music with all his heart, it 
is always an act of self-denial to lay the fiddle down, 
while the bare sight of it at any time presents an 
almost irresistible temptation to take it up and bid 
it discourse. Fiddlers are often made the subject of 
cynical and sneering comment, but they have, verily, 
their compensations, and are more than amply repaid 
by the enjoyment of their social meetings, their 
delicious quintetts, their soothing andantes and 
adagios, their sounding sonatas and overtures, per- 
formed ‘for their own eating,” as you may say, 
when, the world shut out, they revel in the delights 
of harmony, and desire no greater pleasure. 


Nathaniel, or Neil Gow, whose portrait accom- 
panies this article, has the reputation of being the 
greatest of Scotch violin players. We add a few 
particulars of his life from the ‘‘ Raeburn Portraits” 
io Edinburgh), to which we recently referred 
p- _—— and to which also we are indebted for the 
original of our engraving. He was born at Inver, 
near Dunkeld, in 1727. His taste for music early 
showed itself. At the age of nine he began to play, 
and was said to be self-taught, until about his 
thirteenth year, when he received instructions from 
John Cameron, an attendant of Sir George Stewart 
of Grandtully. His progress as a musician was sin- 
gularly rapid. A public trial having been proposed 





amongst a few of the best players of the country, 
young Neil was with diffioulty prevailed upon to 
enter the lists. ‘The prize was awarded him by the 
cheerful consent of the other competitors, the umpire, 
a blind man, declaring he “could distinguish the 
stroke of Neil’s bow amongst a hundred players.” 
And here, accordingly, was Gow’s forte. His bow- 
hand was uncommonly powerful. When the up bow 
note in others was feeble and indistinct, in his hands 
it was struck with a strength and certainty which 
never failed to delight and surprise the listener. ‘To 
this extraordinary power of the bow must be ascribed 
the singular expression which he gave to all his 
music. Having obtained the notice of the Athole 
family and the Duchess of Gordon, he was soon in- 
troduced into tho fashionable world. Besides his 
accomplishments in playing, Gow also excelled in the 
composition of Scottish melodies, and these were set 
and prepared for publication by his son Nathaniel, 
who inherited much of his father’s musical genius. 
In private life Gow had faults, but was distin- 
guished by unpretending manners, kindly disposi- 
tion, strong good sense, and singular penetration into 
character. Four likenesses of -him were painted by 
Sir Henry Raeburn—one for the County Hall, 
Perth, the others for the Duke of Athole, Lord 
Grey, and William Maule, afterwards Lord Pan- 
mure. WNeil’s death took plave in 1807, in the 
eightieth year of his age, 


BOY AND MAN: 


A TALE FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


CHAPTER II.—ROUGHING IT, 


“Q, thou child of many prayers, 
Life hath quicksands, lite hath snares.” 
—Longfellov. 


HE passengers, alighting from Berry’s tilted cart, 
found themselves at a pair of large iron gates, 
through which they were led across a paved yard to 
the house, and were there shown into a small room 
near the entry. The fire was nearly out, and they 
were kept waiting for some minutes, very cold and 
weary. 

“ This is the jaw-room,” said Mr. Sparrow ; “ this 
is where the fellows come when old Bearward sends 
for them to blow them up. I hate this room; I’ve 
had so much of it.” 

Presently Mr. Bearward appeared. He was a 
stout man, with a large face, the greater part of 
which was mouth and chin, the lower jaw projecting 
hard and square. He had cold-looking grey eyes, 
with long bushy eyebrows meeting together over a 
thick but short nose. His hair was grizzled, brist- 
ling up about the temples, but leaving the back of 
his head bald. He appeared to be in rude health, 
the cares of scholastic life sitting lightly upon him, 
which was more than he himself did upon anything 
else, for he was tall in proportion to his breadth, and 
might have weighed sixteen or seventeen stone. The 
expression of his face was generally stern, and his 
features motionless, except under the excitement of 
wrath or dinner. Yet he had a pleasant smile 
sometimes ; at least, the boys all thought so when 
they were fortunate enough to witness it, which was 





not very often. Even then tae effect was rather 
like basking in a moonbeam for want of the sun. 

The Rev. Joseph Bearward’s moon was full when 
he entered the jaw-room, and welcomed the new- 
comers. 

“Well, Sparrow,” he said; ‘‘ glad to see you. 
How did you leave your father? How are all at 
home? And you are Master Armiger, I suppose? 
How are your parents? Oh, I forgot! Good even- 
ing, Mrs. Baggerly; you have found your way 
down to us. I hope you have had a pleasant journey. 
You would like some refreshment, no doubt. Mrs. 
Bearward, I am sorry to say, is rather indisposed ; 
she will see you to-morrow. Sparrow, you know 
your way to the schoolroom; you can take Armiger 
with you; or perhaps he would rather go to the 
nursery till bedtime?” 

Armiger liked the idea of the nursery best, but 
would not say so. ‘‘ Whichever you please, Mr. 
Bearward,” he replied; ‘‘ I don’t care.” 

‘«< Don’t care was ate by a bear,’ ’’ observed Mrs. 
Baggorly, virtuously. ‘‘ When your kind master 
gives you a choice of comforts, it is ill-mannered to 
say you ‘don’t care!’” 

“We will not be hard upon him to-night, Mrs. 
Baggerly. He is a new boy, and has not yet learnt 
our ways. He did not mean to be rude.” 

‘“‘T meant to say, I would do whatever you thought 
best, sir,” said the boy. 

‘Of course. Go to the nursery then; it will be 
more comfortable. We can introduce you to-morrow 
to the schoolroom.” 

The new boy was taken to the nursery, which 
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should rather have been called the sick-room, or 
hospital. It was a long, low chamber, at one end of 
which a comfortable fire was burning, with two or 
three boys sitting near it. They looked at Armiger 
with curiosity, and invited him, after a short inspec- 
tion, to ‘Come on.” The usual questions were put, 
such as “‘ What’s your name? Where do you live? 
What’s your father? How much money have you 
got?” And then John Armiger made some inquiries 
on his part, of a less personal character, and was 
answered, though not always amiably or truly. 

‘My name’s Chalk,” said one of the boys, ‘and 
my nature’s chilblain. I’ve got broken ones that 
big,” showing half his hand; ‘and I have been in 
this room for a month, and done no lessons; and I 
like it. Do you have chilblains? ’cause it’s very 
jolly—broken ones you know; it’s no good if they 
aint broken.” 

‘‘And my name’s Pickle,” said another; ‘at 
least, that’s what they call me, and I’ve forgotten 
the other, nearly. I burnt my foot with a hot coal 
that one of the boys put into my boot for fun, so 
that’s a hotblain; and the doctor keeps me here, and 
I don’t like it; so tell us a story to make the time 
fi had 

‘" ohn Armiger felt too tired and out of spirits then 
to tell a story, though he might have done it well at 
any other time; and presently some tea was brought 
by a good-natured servant, whom the boys called 
Betty ; and soon after that, at Betty’s suggestion, he 
went upstairs to bed. He passed through two dor- 
mitories before he reached the one in which he was 
to sleep. They were all alike, cold-looking and 


comfortless ; there were in each six or seven beds, 
half-testers, with white dimity hangings and white 


counterpanes; the windows were large and had 
white blinds, but no curtains. Altogether the rooms 
looked like a scene in the Arctic regions, and the 
beds like icebergs, as John had seen them in a 
diorama of Captain Ross’s polar expedition. He 
would hardly have been surprised to see them begin 
swaying and bowing to each other to slow music, as 
icebergs are accustomed to do in dioramas when the 
sea isrough. He undressed as quickly as he could, 
knelt down and said his prayers, and then crept 
between the sheets, where he lay wide awake, 
shivering and lonely. 

After a short time a trampling noise was heard 
upon the stairs, and a troop of boys appeared, of all 
ages and sizes, from eight to eighteen, rushing into 
the room, laughing and talking. An usher followed 
them, but took very little notice of anything they 
said or did. 

“Where is he ?” they cried. 
boy ?” 

‘Here he is,” said Sparrow, acting the part of a 
showman ; “‘ walk up, gentlemen, and see the last 

ew specimen from Peckham Rye.” And they all 
crowded round him, and stood looking at his head, 
with its linen nightcap tied under the chin, as if he 
had been some strange animal. 

“What's your name? What’s your father? How 
much money have you got?’”’ These inevitable ques- 
tions were many times repeated, till the usher cried 
out “ Silence,” and said time was up, and he would 
give them only one more minute before he took away 
the candle. ‘Then they flung off their clothes and 
went to their beds in couples, where they sat for a 
few minutes shivering in their nightshirts, and look- 
ing like polar bears swaying about upon their 
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favourite icebergs, until, with desperate plunges, 
they dived beneath the chilly sheets, and disappeared 
till daylight. 

There was, however, a great deal of talking and 
questioning to which the darkness was no obstacle, 
till the new boy, vexed and weary, not to say dis- 
gusted, declared he would answer no more ques- 
—_ and begged them to be silent. This provoked 
them. 

‘“You want a good licking,” said one of them. 
‘Tf it was not so cold I’d get up and give it you. 
Hawkes Major, you can reach his bed, hit him a dig 
in the eye for me; 1’ll pay him the rest to-morrow.” 

“Let him alone, can’t you,” growled Sparrow; 
‘let him go to sleep; you can fight it out by day- 
light. It’s a shame to bully him now, poor little 
animal.” 

And so John Armiger was allowed to rest, 
after many more threats and promises had been 
uttered; and at length silence reigned. 

Poor little—animal! That was not exactly the word 
used, however. It is necessary to suppress or modify 
a great deal of the conversation that went on in 
the dormitories at Mr. Bearward’s. Yet it was 
kindly meant; it was spoken pitifully—poor little 

! and though not complimentary in itself, 
John Armiger was touched by it, for it was the first 
friendly token that he had received since the guard 
shook hands with him at Bedworth. He was sorely 
in need of comfort; and now that he was left to him- 
self, and none could see him, he buried his face 
under tne sheet, and tears flowed freely over his 
cheeks and down his throat. It was with difficulty 
that he could refrain from sobbing aloud, but he 
thrust his handkerchief into his mouth, and would 
rather have choked himself than let his distress be 
known. He had the spirit of King Lear in hiding 
his grief from those who would have mocked it,— 


© You think Vl weep— 
No; I'll not weep. 1 have full cause of weeping ; 
But this heart shall burst into a hundred thousand flaws 
Or e’er I weep.” 


Poor little fellow! Fie had indeed full cause of 
weeping. It may be questioned whether men in 
after-lite are capable of any keener anguish, any 
greater depths of misery and loneliness, than that of 
a young child, who has been tenderly brought up, 
when he is sent forth into a large and ill-disciplined 
boarding-school, separated from his friends and each 
familiar object of his life, deprived of all the tender- 
ness and comfort of his home, and cast, for a period 
of time which in prospect seems endless, among 
strangers, coarse, selfish, shameless. The boys at 
Oubbinghame were utterly demoralised. There were 
no gentle influences to draw forth their better dis- 
positions, no generous confidence on the part of their 
masters to excite their sense of honour and good 
feeling. Left chiefly to the management of ushers, 
who had no love for their occupation, and therefore 
no friendly intercourse with their pupils, the disci- 
pline, such as it was, was dependent upon a system 
of tale-bearing and espionage, and <enforced by 
punishments severe and degrading in their nature. 
‘To deceive the masters and to shirk their duties was 
considered by the boys not only clever, but justifi- 
able and right. ‘All is fair,’ says the proverb, 
‘in love and war.” ‘There was war between masters 
and pupils at Cubbinghame, generally, though 
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tacitly, acknowledged. The boys therefore grew up 
with minds uncultivated, manners unformed, the 
best instincts and affections of their nature not only 
uncherished, but repressed and chilled; children in 
age, with all the licence and little of the decency and 
self-restraint of older persons; wanting in modesty, 
sincerity, and even common honesty, and going on 
usually:from bad to worse. Such was the unhappy 
state of many of the large private boarding-schools 
of the period of this story, maintained by worthless 
and incompetent persons for mere purposes of gain; 
and such, it may be feared, is the condition of some 
even now, in these more enlightened and more 
favoured times. 

Oh, parents and guardians! Oh, Mr. and Mrs. 
Judd! You never had—you never will have—a 
more weighty and responsible duty to discharge than 
when you fix upon a boarding-school for your young 
children. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” The 
converse is equally and even more generally true: 
train him up in the way he should not go, and there 
is little hope indeed that he will turn aside and 
choose a better path. ‘The boy is father of the 
man.” Upon the teaching and direction of his early 
years, the whole of his after-life depends — the 
whole question of future happiness for time and for 
eternity. 

But God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and 
little hearts can bear great burdens. John Armiger 
had said his prayers to some purpose before he left 
home, kneeling every night and morning by his bed- 
side ; and he could say them now with his head buried 
under the bedclothes. There he poured out his heart, 
as well as his tears, to that Father who maketh the 
orphan his especial care, and who seeth in secret. 
The child was comforted; he felt that he should 
have strength to bear all that might be laid upon 
him. He resolved that, God helping him, he would 
never, never yield, no, nor consent in word or even 
in thought to the wickedness which it was too evident 
he must expect to hear and see around him. What 
if he might, even young and simple as he was, do 
good to some, encourage some who, like himself, 
were bent on better things! Never too soon to be 
useful! Even the guard had said, more than once, 
“‘T maunt swear, mun I?” And yet it had been 
without any thought of doing good that he had 
spoken to him as he did at Highgate, and again 
aiterwards, but only, as it were, by accident. Why 
might he not do the same at Cubbinghame? At all 
events he would keep himself pure from all eyil 
habits. And with these good resolves, he fell asleep. 

The reader will perhaps be tempted to remark that 
this John Armiger was an extraordinarily good little 
boy, too good to be natural, too good to live. He 
may expect to hear, presently, that he falls ill, and 
after lingering for some time, and bearing his afflic- 
tion in an exemplary manner, dies, as usually 
happens to good children in story-books. If he is 
really a good boy so far, it may be because he has 
hitherto been kept out of harm’s way, and has been 
well and wisely educated. There are the same seeds 
of evil in him as in other boys. It remains to be 
seen how far the integrity of his conscience will be 
maintained under the altered circumstances of his 
life. ‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners,” 
a truth universally acknowledged, and confirmed by 
divine sanction, ‘Cana mantouch a chimney-sweep, 








and not be defiled by his soot?” says Epictetus, 
Let us hope that our good little boy will not carry 
away with him more soot than is inevitable, and that 
he will know how to cleanse himself of it before it 
becomes ingrained. We may promise, at all events, 
that he shall not die, nor depart out of these pages 
without being first put to the proof. 


CIAPTER IV.—**CAN YOU FIGHT ?” 


“I dare do all that muy become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none.” —Shakespeare. 


Joun ARMIGER was awakened soon after day- 
light by the ringing of a bell on the roof of the 
house, and by the noise of the bell-rope, which 
passed through the ceiling of his bedroom, and, 
down in a corner, through the floor into the entrance- 
hall beneath. He looked about him with surprise, 
not knowing where he was or what had happened 
to him. The other boys got up in haste, shuffled 
into their clothes, and disappeared one after another 
from the chamber. 

‘** You'd better get up, young one,” said Sparrow; 
‘‘there’s only twenty minutes allowed for everything, 
and ten’s gone already.” 

‘‘ Where am I to wash?” Armiger asked, look- 
ing round the room, which contained no furniture of 
any kind except the beds and two or three chairs. 

‘* Across the yard,’ Sparrow replied; ‘‘ look sharp, 
and I’ll show you.” 

Armiger slipped on his clothes and followed him 
downstairs and into the playground. It was a largo 
gravelled enclosure, bounded on two sides by tho 
school buildings, and on the other two by brick 
walls. Detached from the house and dormitorics 
was the lavatory, a cold-looking, whitewashed place, 
paved with brick, and open to the slates inside. A 
number of boys were near the open door, wiping 
their cheeks and fingers with their towels, combing 
their hair, and dancing about to make their feet 
warm. 

‘* Where’s your towel?” Sparrow asked. 

‘*T don’t know,” the boy replied. 

“You must go to your friend, Mrs. Baggerly, for 
it. She unpacks the boxes, I suppose. Mrs. Geo 
used to do it, and she’s come in Mrs. Gee’s place. 
Run and get it as quickly as you can, and your brush 
and comb, too.”’ 

Mrs. Baggerly told him he must wait ‘‘awhile” 
till she could attend to him. 

‘*T shall be late for school,” said the boy. 

“T can’t help that,” she replied; ‘you must 
wait.” 

Meeting Betty in the passage, he made known his 
wants to her. 

‘‘Come in here,” said Betty, kindly. ‘Sit ye 
down by the fire. Mr. Sprigg won’t say anything to 
you to-day, as you’re a new boy. Sit down and 
warm yourself, and I’ll see to you presently.” So 
she kept him in the nursery, in spite of Mrs. 
Baggerly, till she could find what he wanted, and 
then took him to the lavatory, which by that time 
was deserted, the boys having been summoned by 4 
second peal of the bell to school. 

The lavatory smelt strongly of stale soapsuds. 
Troughs, divided up into numerous small compart- 
ments, were fixed against the walls, and supplied 
by a pump at one end with water, which flowed 
through all the series, and was drawn off at the 
other end after the ablutions were finished. As a 
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consequence of this arrangement, which was looked 
upon as a masterpiece of ingenuity by the carpenter 
who had constructed it, the first division was kept 
tolerably clean, while the last, through which all the 
dirty water from the others had to pass, was always 
more or less polluted. 

‘You can wash where you like this morning,” 
said Betty; ‘‘ but I’m afraid you’ll have to fight for 
your place to-morrow. Dutffer, he’s cock of the 
school, so he has the first piggin, as they call it; 
and the littlest boy, leastways the weakest, has the 
last. Goodchild minimus washes here, and he has 
this brick to stand on, because he isso small. You 
must come in where you can get.” 

John Armiger had been accustomed to have plenty 
of clean water in his own comfortable room. He 
found it very different now, but applied himself to 
Duffer’s piggin, and washed his red nose and fingers, 
standing upon the frozen bricks, with the keen air 
blowing in through the broken windows, and made 
the best of it. He had been told that he must 
expect hardships at school, and had made up his 
mind to bear them. If the hardships were only of 
this kind, he thought, it would not matter much. 
He should get used to them, he supposed; though it 
was certainly very cold, and the piggins at the other 
end of the series looked very disagreeable. But he 
had heard and seen enough in the dormitory to 
expect greater troubles than these. About the 
fighting, too! Was he to fight for everything, even 
for a piggin to wash in? His uncle had cautioned 
him not to be quarrelsome; and his aunt had espe- 
cially charged him never to fight. Then there was 
the Scripture precept, not to give blow for blow, but 
if smitten on the one cheek to offer the other. How 
was all this to be managed? Was he to be satisfied 
with the lowest piggin? or ought he to claim one 
higher up, and fight for it? Then the thought 
s'ruck him suddenly that he had forgotten to say his 
prayers, he had been so hurried; how would this be 
in the future? He had not seen any of the other 
boys kneel down, either night or morning. Could 
he act differently from all the rest? and should he 
ever be alone? He would improve the present 
opportunity, at all events. So he knelt down upon 
Goodchild minimus’ brick, and said the prayers 
which he had learnt at home, adding a few earnest 
words upon the impulse of the moment, and then 
felt more comfortable and hopeful. 

Soon afterwards the bell rang again, and he saw a 
great number of boys come from the schoolroom and 
run along an open corridor to another room, whither, 
with some hesitation, he followed them. Tables 
were spread there for breakfast, and the boys were 
hurrying to their seats. Finding that nobody took 
any notice of him, John chose a place for himself 
near some boys of his own age and size, and sat 
down. There was nothing eatable upon the table, 
but a tin mug in front of each boy, which was pre- 
sently filled with tepid milk and water from a jug 
that was carried round—“ water and milk,” or “‘ two 
to one,” the boys called it. Then Mrs. Baggerly 
appeared, distributing bread-and-butter, three small 
slices to every boy. These were quickly dispatched, 
and all was over; it was no use asking for more. 
There was grace before and after the repast, and 
most of the boys left off as they had begun, with 
appetite. Those who happened to be unwell, or 
from any other cause did not consume their slices, 
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There were plenty of buyers, and payment was gene- 
rally made in promises, to be redeemed on Saturday, 
which was the day for pocket-money. Hungry boys 
who had neither money nor credit looked wistfully 
at those who were more fortunate, and longed for 
dinner-time ; and John Armiger, being very home- 
sick, though he would not own it, won great favour 
by distributing his slices to his neighbours right and 
left, asking no payment. 

At half-past nine there was ‘school in,’ and at 
one, dinner, likewise on the frugal system ; for though 
the diet was supposed to be ‘ unlimited,” boys were 
not allowed to speak, but must hold up their hands 
if they wanted more; and as the waiters and carvers 
looked persistently out of the window instead of 
towards the table, the signals were generally un- 
heeded; and while the semaphores were yet in 
action the table was rapped for grace, and all was 
over. 

This first day of John Armiger’s experience was 
Saturday, and a half-holiday ; and the weather being 
fine, the boys were to go afield upon the hill near 
the playground, and there amuse themselves. After 
perambulating this new region, John, finding him- 
self alone, sat down on a green bank to survey the 
sports of the day. Presently two or three boys 
passed him. ‘ The new fellow,” said one of them ; 
and they all returned and stood looking athim. The 
usual questions were asked; then one of the boys 
knocked his hat off playfully; another shook hands 
with him and twisted his wrist suddonly, so as to 
cause him great pain; but he said nothing, and they 
went their way. After a time, some other and 
younger boys came; and they sat down by him, and 
began to talk and make acquaintance in a more 
friendly spirit. Then the boy who had promised 
Armiger a thrashing on the previous night was seen 
approaching. 

‘‘You had better come away,” said one of his 
companions to Armiger; ‘‘there’s Bully Brown; he 
never can let any one alone.” 

But before they could escape, Brown called after 
them. ‘‘Come here, you sir. Now, then, what 
have you got to say for yourself?” 

Armiger had nothing to say, and said it. 

“ Don’t be sulky,” said Brown; ‘“ what did I 
promise you last night? Can you fight? I owe 
you a thrashing myself; but Tl let you off if 
you have any pluck. Here’s Bootle: he’s about 
your size; we'll soon sce what you’re made of, 
Stand up to him, Bootle.” 

Armiger began to fear that he was in for a 
fight. He had resolved that he would never fight. 
He would submit to any amount of ill-treatment and 
abuse rather than stand up to fight for fighting’s sake. 
If driven to it, he must, of course, defend himself; 
but for two boys who had no cause of quarrel to 
punch and maul each other for the amusement of 
others, being set together and goaded on like two 
dogs, the very thought of it was most repugnant to 
him. ‘I’m not going to fight,” he said; ‘‘ you may 
do what you like, but I wont fight.” 

Of course they called him coward; but there was 
more manliness and courage in his refusal than in 
all their bullying. And yet he was ashamed of his 
words even while he uttered them, and felt the blood 
tingling at his fingers’ ends, and almost wished that 
one of his own size would strike him, that he might 
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have a good excuse for showing them that he was not 
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WEATHER PROVERBS. 


8 Bare merry month of May, as it is often fondly 
called, is really a spring month, though we 
would fain regard it as the beginning of our short- 
lived summer. Indeed, the same weather that was 
hoped for in April was held to be the most suitable 
for May, though weather prophets were divided in 
their opinions as to the desirability of cold at this time. 
As a matter of fact, the beginning of May is usually 
cold, and this frequently continues during the whole 
month, so that it is advisable to pay attention to the 
old saw :— 
** Change not a clout 
Till May be cut.” 


The following proverbs also refer to the chilly 
nature of May :— 
‘** May, come she early or come she late, 
She’ll make the cow to quake.” 
** Cold May enriches no one.” 
** A cold May and a windy 


Makes a barn full and a findy.” 


That past generations expected rain now is clearly 
shown by several of their wise sayings :— 
** A wet May 
Will fill a byve full of hay.” 


** Rainy May marries peasants,” 

















‘* Water in May is bread all the year.” 


‘* A leaking May and a warm June 
Bring en the harvest very soon.” 


** Mist in May, heat in June, 
Make the harvest come right soon.” 


It is only fair to add, that in Bedfordshire, it would 
seem, they prefer a dry May, provided June is wet, 
for they say in that county— 


** A dry May and a dripping June, 
Bring all things into tune.” 


Usually speaking, however, as has been said, a wet 
May is preferred; and, indeed, a hot season now is 
considered unhealthy. 


** A hot May makes a fat churchyard.” 


The wetness of the ground, which has received all 
the rains of April in addition, is much diminished by 
the east wind, which prevails largely during May, 
and is of much benefit in drying the land, though 
disagreeable enough to the traveller. It is recorded 
that Lord Rutherford and Lord Cockburn were once 
rambling among the Pentland Hills, and were 
greatly annoyed by the keenness of this wind. They 
happened to meet an old shepherd, who was famous 
all along the country side for his quaint, sententious 
talk, and complained strongly of the weather. He 
expressed his surprise at their finding fault with 
it; and on being asked what he could say in its 
favour, answered, ‘‘ Weel, it dries the yird (soil), it 
slockens (refreshes) the ewes, and it’s God’s wull.” 
Surely no better reply could have been given, or one 
so well calculated to silence men even so eminent as 
his questioners. About May 13th it is nearly always 
exceptionally chilly—a fact which has been noticed 
for a long time, but has never formed the subject of 
an English proverb. In France the 11th, 12th, and 
13th of May are the days of the Saints de Glace. 


** Saint Mamert, Saint Pancrace, 
Et Saint Servais, 
Sans froid ces saints de glace 
Ne vont jamais,” 


With reference to this increased cold, Professor 
Erman, of Berlin, wrote to the astronomer Arago, i1! 
1840, as follows:—‘‘ The two swarms or currents of 
planetary bodies—meteors, shooting stars, ete.— 
which the earth meets on the ecliptic, respectively 
about the 10th of August and about the 13th of 
November, annually interpose themselves between 
her and the sun—the first during the days comprised 
between the 5th and the 11th of February; the 
second from the 10th to the 13th of May. Each of 
these conjunctions causes annually, at these periods, 
a very notable extinction of the calorific rays of the 
sun, and thereby lowers the temperature at all the 
points of the earth’s surface.” 

The praises of May in old English poetry are 
hardly consistent with the frequent bleakness of the 
month ; but it must be remembered that the month 
in the “old style” of the Calendar began on the 
14th, and included a fortnight of what is now the 
month of June. ‘ 
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